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Tue review of the Fourteenth Annual Report of the Board 
of Education in our Eleventh number, seems to have attract- 
ed unusual attention, and already has called forth two com- 
munications from men whom we delight to honor as pioneers 
and co-laborers in the great work of general education. We 
know not that we can do better than publish both articles 
under our general head of ‘The Common School System, 
although we should prefer to finish our Review of the Report 
of the Secretary of the Board, which was begun in the last 
number. The writer of the first essay that follows was in 
the harness before many of the present “ principals ” were 
born, and probabby did as much as any man to turn the atten- 
tion of some of our most popular educationists to this great sub- 
ject; one of whom has affirmed of him, ‘“‘ That he knows more 
about our common schools than all the rest of us,’ and “he 
has been more than once solicited to suffer his name to be 
placed on the list of candidates for offices in which he might 
have exerted a holy influence on the present and coming 
generations.” His opinion, therefore, is entitled to much 
respect, and so much the more, because his teeth have not 
been “ set on edge.” 






















COMMON SCIIOOL IMPROVEMENT. 


Mr. Eprror, —I have been very much interested in your 
article No. LX. on the Common School System. I have had 
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something to do with common schools for many years ; and, 
with a few exceptions, can fully endorse your sentiments. 
I say, “ with a few exceptions,” because | know of no man 
whose opinions I could endorse whole. I have not read the 
“Report ” of which you there speak ; but suppose I may pre- 
sume on your correctness in a case like this. I differ from 
you, in opinion, in regard to the time required for making im- 
proved teachers. According to my own observation, —and I 
think my range of observation has not been very limited, — 
three months in a Normal School, under the best superinten- 
dence, would fall short of making an improved teacher, [ mean 
as a general rule. It would be more likely to make smatterers 
or pedants. Should it be said that even this would be pref- 
erable in its general results to the course now pursued, I will 
only reply, thet neither extreme is desirable. Scylla and 
Charybdis are both to be avoided, if possible. (ote 1, p. 199.) 

My whole experience and observation go to shew! that 
“examinations” of the kind to which you refer, in rather 
severe terms, are exactly what you suppose them to be. By 
precept and by example, I labored for a quarter of a century 
to break them up, but to no purpose. And against the idea 
of making them “more minute, more thorough, and more 
extended, more public, more showy, ” T must enter my most 
earnest and solemn protest. 

The Normal Schools should be used, as you affirm, as a 
means of inculeating the Art of Teaching our public or dis- 
trict schools. ‘They should never be so conducted as to differ 
very little from our best academies. They should be a class 
of schools sui generis. Such is my own view; they have 
never become so to the fullest exteut which the circumstances 
would admit. ° 

One radical error, I have no doubt, lies at the foundation 
of this whole thing. Those who labored to prepare the 
public mind for this great subject of Normal School Educa- 
tion, were philanthropic men, and many of them had been 
practical teachers in common schools. Of some of them, we 
might say, Peace to their ashes! Others yet live. But they 
in whose hands the power has for some time been, are, for 
the most part, of ¢nother stamp entirely. ‘They may be good 
men, — they are so. ‘They wish for the advance of education 
as a solid phalanx, especially if it be ‘liberal’? education. 
But of the value of district school education, as a part of that 
phalanx, of the capabilities of this school, of its present wants, 
&c., they know almost nothing, and, therefore, have little 
true sympathy with it. 
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Could our Boards of Education, as well as our Commis- 
sioners, Superintendents, School Missionaries, Principals of 
Normal Schools, &c., consist chiefly of men who have been 
thoroughly informed as to the interior as well as the exterior 
of the district school-house, both as teacher and pupil, we 
should behold very different results. We should not see 
such mighty machinery in operation to accomplish such a 
partial and feeble renovation, where the regeneration of a 
whole people is imperionsly demanded. 

But let us hope on, and hope ever. God, the great ‘Teacher, 
is at the helm of the universe, and will doubtless, in his own 
time, effect his own purposes. SENEX. 


As the excellent writer -of the second communication 
has given his name, it is unnecessary for us to introduce him 
or claim attention to his remarks. We take the liberty, how- 
ever, to append a few notes. 


FOR THE COMMON SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


Mr. Eprror, — In the leading article of the Ninth Number 
of the Journal, which I read with great interest, and which 
contains important truths, and truths that ought to be spoken, 
it seems to me, you have not done, —through inadvertency 
no doubt, — quite justice to all parties concerned. Nothing 
is gained to a cause, but often much is lost as well as wrong 
done, by misstatements, over-statements, or under-statements, 
even When committed unintentionally. ° 

Will you allow me to call your attention to some things to 
which I refer in that article ? 

1. Following your own order of remark, on page 161, 
you say, ‘The Report of the Board, as usual, is mainly a 
very meagre abstract of the Report of their Secretary, which 
follows it ; and perhaps nothing so exposes the inertness and 
inetliciency of the Board, as the fact that their Reports have 
always been of this description.” 

In time past it has sometimes seemed to me, that such was 
too much the character of the Board; that the Influence of 
so respectable a body of men should be more strongly felt. 
But this thought has soon been met, and, partially at least, 
satisfied by the consideration, that the members of the Board, 
as such, receive no salary ; are, for the most part, business 
men, having their own especial professions and callings, and 
cannot, from the very nature of their position, devote a very 
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large share of their time to the concerus of the Board ; (Note 2) 
that this whole educational movement is an wntried experi- 
ment, in which the Board, though they should lead the way, 
can move no faster and go no farther, than they are able to 
carry the public mind along with them; (Nole 3) and, espe- 
cially, that it was intended at the outset, as I have always 
nnderstood, that the Secretary should be, as in fact he has 
been, the exponent, representative, agent, in a word, the F'aec 
totum of the Board. Now looking at this respectable body 
of men through the medium of the Secretaryship, from one 
extreme of their existence to the other, can it be said that they 
have been an “inert or inefficient” body of men? Do the 
Secretaries’ Reports of their sayings and doings betray inac- 
tion? Do they show a want of life and power ? (Note A. ) 

But it does not become me, neither is it my purpose at all, 
to defend the Board of Education. if they need such ser- 
vice, it manifestly belongs to others, and not to me, to give it. 
I pass, therefore, to something more of an individual and 
personal nature, and in which I feel a degree of especial 
interest. 

2. On'page 163, is the following : —“ It is questionable, 
after the unfortunate though not unexpected result which left 
the school at West Newton one-third at least of the current 
year without @ Principal, and in the hands of young females 
who have no experience, or nert to none, though ever so 
amiable and talented and excellent, perhaps, in every thing 
else, whether the Sub-Committee ought to ‘find the school 
in a satisfactory condition,’ unless they qualify their language 
by adding the usual saving clause, ‘considering all the cir- 
cumstances.’ ’’ Jt is the part that I have put in italics on 
which I would comment. 

The lady under whose, particular charge the Normal School 
at West Newton was placed, during the temporary absence 
of the Principal, I knew, in 1839 and 1840, as a member of 
the Normal School, then located at Lexington. She was at 
that time about nineteen years of age, and ranked high, very 
high, for character and scholarship in the school. Since she left 
the Normal School, she has been teaching, and with marked 
success almost constantly ; ; a part of the time, as assistant in 
the Normal School at Westfield, with such ability as to gain 
the high approbation not only of the Visiting Committee of 
the Board, but of the Principal and of the pupils. You do 
not call in question her talents or attainments, else I would 
speak of them. And now, dear Sir, have you not erred, and 
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done the lady and the school injustice by speaking of her as 
“a young female without erperience, or next to none?” I feel 
a sort of paternal interest in this lady, and cannot see her 
wronged without feeling prompted to utter a note of remon- 


strance. I think on reflection you will see the propriety of 


modifying your language. 

The two other lady-assistants are comparatively young ; — 
but, I believe, besides being highly talented, they are blessed 
with a discretion far beyond their years and experience. 
(Note 5. ) 

3. You say, (page 164,) “‘ We believe the plan of intro- 
ducing two or three Normals to observe, that is, look on, two 
weeks, and teach the two next, has as much fancy as fact in 
it, and interrupts the regular course of instruction in both 
schools without doing essential service to either.” J intro- 
duced the plan here alluded to, and practised the same during 
the eight years I had charge of the Normal School. I cannot 
but feel some responsibility for its character. I found it to 
work well, and do good to both schools. I must, therefore, 
set off my experience against your belief. (Note 6.) The 
pupils who go to observe and to teach, uniformly profess to 
be benefitted by it, and express satisfaction in it. I have not 
stated the matter strong enough, they have repeatedly said to 
me; that they looked upon their experience in the Model 
School as one of the very best parts of their Normal training. 
But in your statement there is an error of fact as well as 
of opinion. Only one Normal goes in as observer for one 
week, not ¢éwo; for two -weeks afterwards, she remains as 
teacher for two weeks. You acknowledge that “the Model 
School richly deserves commendation,” and that ‘“ the Princi- 
pal is highly and deservedly praised.”” And do you really 
think that an intelligent, observing young woman, purposing 
to become a teacher, can spend “two weeks” as observer and 
two more as practitioner, in such a school as you represent 
the Model School to be, without being essentially benefitted ? 
Would you allow that such a person, either male or female, 
could spend a fortnight in a school kept by yourself, and not 
be profited by it? Ithink not. (Note 7.) 

4. Again, in speaking of the plan in contemplation for 
examining the Normal Schools, you hold the following lan- 
guage : — (page 164,) ‘“ The particulars of this plan are not 
given, but considering all exhibitions, —and the proposed 
examination is nothing else, —to be wretched humbugs, that 
luterrupt regular study, and only impose upon the public, we 
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candidly confess our fear of the new scheme. The present 
examinations are bad enough, as all know, who have seen 
the preparation for them, which, by the way, is disavowed, 
and we should be sorry to see any more time wasted upon 
them.” 

[know not how far back you intend to carry the reader 
by the expression “ present examinations,” but I wish to say 
that, during the eight years that I had charge of the Normal 
School, the examinations, — some of which you attended 
and were pleased afterwards to speak favorably of to me,— 
were all met and gone through with, without previous 
arrangement of parts, and particular assignment of questions 
and subjects, and also without any especial preparation, 
other than such as the nature of the case rendered indis- 
pensable. If, for instance, compositions were to be read, 
they were prepared before hand. They were not written 
on the day of the examination, nor spoken impromptu. 
Your article gave me the first reliable information, that the 
character of Normal Examinations had so changed, and be- 
come, what Iam sure they once were not, “ wrétched hum- 
bugs.” Is itso? Then every friend of school-im prov ement, 
yea, every friend of ¢ru¢h, will turn his back upon them. 
Pardon me, if, rather than believe all this, I “ partly believe” 
that you labor under a mistake. (Note 8.) 

5. I believe [ have but one more thing to notice. ‘ We 
have long been of the opinion, (p. 165,) that in the present 
exigency, the true policy is to confine the Normal Schools 
to instruction in the art of teaching, and in preparation of 
teachers for the district schools. Fill them with the best 
pupils that offer, teach these how to communicate what they 
know, and send them forth as fast as possible. If the teacher 
of the Normal School is a master workman, he will make 
them improved teachers in three months; and, in three 
months, much correct knowledge of the common branches 
will be inetdentally acquired. In this way, each Normal 
School may send out two or three hundred pupils every 
year.” I would rather say, let Normal Schools, for the pres- 
ent, be mainly devoted to the Art of Teaching, and to pre- 
paring teachers for the common schools. But in the arrange- 
ments for Normal Schools, I think the Board have acted 
wisely in not losing sight of the fact, that there is, in our 
midst, a class of seminaries, recognized by the Statutes of 
the Commonwealth, called “ High Schools.” These need 
competent teachers, and they have a right to look to the 
Normal School tg have their wants supplied. (Note 9.) 
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Again; my experience tells me that one year is quite short 
enough time to make ateacher. I would rather increase 
than diminish the length of time. I am glad the Board think 
of extending it. Some come into the school girlish, and 
even as you say, “ wild.” 

I found it a good three months work to get such, and even 
more promising ones, into working gear. If they can be 
made suitable teachers to send out into our district schools in 
that time, I will venture to say that you are the only man in 
the Commonwealth who can make them so. Better is it to 
send out ONE entire, regular-built, well-seasoned teacher, than 
a whole score ‘‘quarter-done.” (Note 10.) 

_ Yours, very respectfully, C. Perrce. 
West Newton, June 13. 


Note 1. Ifa young person, seeking to be educated, is not 
improved as a teacher, by three months close and exclusive 
attention to the Art of ‘Teaching, under an experienced and 
skilful Principal, he had better be sold for fire-wood. Such 
a blockhead we have not yet encountered among the many 
thousands we have had to do with at Teachers’ Institutes. 
We have the testimony of hundreds of teachers, school com- 
mittee-men and Boards of Education, that even the week or 
ten days spent at some Institutes has essentially improved the 
young, and even the more experienced teachers who have 
attended. If ten days will do something, ninety days will 
do much. Our correspondent must not suppose that, by 
improved teachers we meant perfect ones. An improved 
teacher is one made better than he was before. 

Note 2. We agree with the writer as to the construction 
of the Board, and think it unfitted for the work, for the very 
reason that the Members have too much else to attend to. 

Note 3. An experiment in education that has lasted fif- 
teen years, — more than a school life, —can hardly be called 
“untried.” While it was a mere experiment we defended it 
to the utmost of our ability, as we may, one of these days, be 
obliged to show. 

Note 4. We answer, Yes; the Secretaries have reported 
very few of “the sayings and doings of the Board,” and their 
own voluminous speculations have hardly begun to move the 
community, to say nothing of keeping pace with the de- 
mands of society. 

Note 5. We can appreciate the feelings of the writer, but 
our duty to the public forbids us to unsay one word that we 
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have said in regard to the fitness of such young females to 
teach the art of teaching to teachers very little inferior to 
themselves in age and acquirements. We have no doubt that 
they are excellent young ladies, “ with a discretion far be- 
yond their years and experience,” and we did not mean to 
insinuate that the school suffered much by falling under their 
care, but we do maintain that the teachers of Normal Schools. 
all of them, Principals and assistants, should be practical 
instructors, of full age and great experience ; with character 
enough to command respect -and to stamp character ; teachers 
who have much knowledge of men and things, as well as of 
school books ; who have actually: tried the various systems 
of instruction, are ready, ingenious, inventive, active, healthy 
and independent. We need not enlarge, if it will comfort 
our fried to allow that one of the young females is no longer 
young; we will grant him this and endorse all his kind 
encomiums, and even allow that all three may make excel- 
lent teachers of children in common academies, but we must 
repeat our belief that something different is required in Nor- 
mal Schools, We did not mean to cast the least reflection 
upon the female teachers, on whom the care of the Normal 
School was allowed to fall, unless it is a reflection on the 
constable of a court to say that he is not fit to sit as judge. 

Note 6. Wowever the plan may have affected the Normals, 
we belicve it is a fact, that, so far as the district school was 
concerned, it was a failure and was abandoned. The Hon. 
William ©. Bates, a member of the Board of Education, in his 
Address at the Dedication of the Bridgewater Normal Schoo! 
Tlouse, relates an aneedote very much dn point, and whether 
the circumstance happened in Westfield, where he lives, or in 
West Newton, we know it speaks the opinion of very many 
parents. ‘ Recently,” says Mr. Bates, “a little girl objected 
to join the Model School conuected with one of our State 
Normal Institutions. “ Why,” said her father, “you will 
receive the instruction of your regular teachers, assisted by 
these Normal pupils, who will instruet you, under the inspec- 
tion and direction of the Normal teacher himself.” “1 know 
that,” she rejoined, “but I do not wish to go there to be 
practised upon!” = 

Note 7. We do uot unsay a word. Our information of 
the unwilling spirit in which the “observing ” is done is 
derived from the be st sources. The teaching we should be 
disposed to commend as approaching the Monitorial plan, 
were not the teachers changed as soon as they begin to 
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understand the routine of the school, and the ways of the 
master. But, we hear much from the Board, and the Secreta- 
ries, and the School Committees of the injury done to a school 
by the absence from his class of even one pupil for only one 
day, but what must be the effect of the absence of three 
net constantly, and these members changing every 
week! We were not aware that the observing system was 
of so long standing as eight years, and were probably led into 
error by believing the Report of the Visiting Committee, 
which says, under date of December 13, 1840, “ By an agree- 
ment entered into between the District No. 7 of Newton and 
the Principal of the Normal School, ——— the latter fur- 
nishes two assistant teachers, each to observe one week pre- 
vious to teaching, and to teach two weeks under constant 
supervision.”” We even suspect that our friend mistakes in 
supposing that the present observing system is the same he 
practised. He sent assistants into the Model School, but we 
think they did not observe before they began to teach. In 
writing the remarks, we had in our mind the highly poetical 
description of this operation given by the late Secretary in 
his Revised Tenth Report, and if our grave friend will read 
that without laughing, we will try to do the same. We go 
for the cause, and are sorry that our course crosses that of any 
other person. 

Note 8. When we used the expression “ present exami- 
nations ” we meant recent, although we freely confess that we 
have always had our misgivings as to the utility of these exami- 
nations, however much we may have been pleased with some 
of the exercises. Our other correspondent, Senex, seems to 
have similar fears. Our remark was aimed rather at the great 
humbug proposed by the Board, than at the little ones alluded 
to by our friend, who says nothing about the great one, and 
probably agrees ‘with us in regard to it. 

Note 9. We doubt whether any such plan entered the 
heads of the founders of our Normal Schools or of the early 
members of our Board of Education. The terms of admis- 
sion, the time required to be spent at the Normal Schools, the 
subjects to be taught, and the qualifications ‘of the Principals, 
all looked to the District and Primary Schools and no higher. 
The following extract from a speech of Horace Mann, the 
late Secretary, in behalf of the Normal Schools, in 1842, 
before a Committee of the Legislature, will show that we have 
not misunderstood this subject. Mr. Mann said, *“ Another 
objection was, that the pupils of the Normal Schools would 
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go into Academies or into High Schools. But, here again, we 
hold the pupil by the bond of conscience ; and, in addition to 
this, it is well known that the teachers of Academies and 
High Schools are almost always expected to teach the lan- 
guages. But it wasan original regulation of the Board, which 
had been steadily adhered to, that the languages should not 
be taught in the Normal Schools. In this way, there was 
a double security against any abandonment of the Common 
Schools.”. (Common School Journal, Vol. IV., p. 87.) 

The confession of our friend that it took him three months 
with all his gravity and weight of character to “ break in” 
some of the ** wild ones ” is the strongest proof we have seen 
of the danger of trusting such a company of pupils to young 
teachers, whether male or female. We hope our friend will 
not be offended at the frankness of our notes; we have none 
the less respect for him because we differ from him, and we 
are ready to leave the public to judge between us, for the 
great subject is a public and not an individual concern. 

Note 19. We have answered this objection in our note to 
the communication of Senex, (No. 1.) None but young persons 
expecting to teach, and who probably would teach, whether 
admitted to the Normal School or not, should be received, 
and these would be improved much in three mouths, if the 
teacher be a teacher, and the pupils improvable. What we 
should like to see, and what the present condition of the 
schools demands, are very different things. We think the 
District School more important than the High School, just 
now, and we think the time of our Normal Schools would be 
wasted and their object perverted by any attempt to prepare 
such teachers. We are glad that Senex, in the preceding 
article, agrees with us on this important point. 





PRIVATE SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. 


The Editor of the “ Onto Tracner,” a spirited education- 
al journal published at Columbus, Cincinnati and Cleveland, 
introduces an extract fram the Annual Report of the Secre- 
tary of the Massachusetts Board of Education, with a few 
remarks, which show that in Ohio the operation of the pri- 
vate seminaries has been as unfavorable as in this region. 
As we have often said, we believe the cure for this exists 
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only in the action of those who use the common schools. In 
most towns they must far outnumber those who patronize the 
private seminaries, and may of conrse vote for an appropria- 
tion sufficient to procure a first rate teacher equal at least to 
those of the rival schools. The probability is, that most of 
the private teachers would be glad of a transfer to the com- 
mon school, and the transfer would not only terminate the 
opposition, which is so injurious, but prevent any pecuniary 
loss to many excellent teachers, who only prefer the private 
schools because the salary of a common school teacher is 
rarely sufficient to enable them to live decently, and to cul- 
tivate their minds. 

These remarks apply rather to the villages than to the 
cities. In the latter, this subject presents a phase far more 
appalling. In Boston, for instance, the proportion of foreign 
children, who are apt to be uncared for, is so great that many 
parents, who once placed their children in the public schools, 
have withdrawn them, so that really the schools of Boston 
may be classed among its charitable institutions, for which 
the native citizens must pay, though of the benefits they 
may not be willing to partake.* This is becoming a most 
important question. There can be no doubt that it is the 
part of benevolence, as well as of policy and self-preserva- 
tion, to educate the children of foreigners thus thrust upon 
us; but our good nature has been sadly imposed upon, and 
the danger is that, ere long, in Boston, the foreigners, who 
pay little or nothing towards the support of the schools, will 
begin to dictate to the native citizens who must pay the ex- 
pense. When the foreign children have thus driven off the 
native children, the foreigners will probably ask for sectarian 
schools, and the natives, for the sake of having separate 
schools, may be induced to submit, although such an ar- 
rangement destroys the most important feature of our school 
system, and will speedily put an end to free schools alto- 
gether. 

The following is the extract referred to, with the intro- 
duction of the Editor of the Ohio ‘Teacher. 

‘Dr. Sears speaks of the deleterious influence of certain 
academies and private schools on the common schools in 
their immediate vicinity. This is a difficult subject; for 
these academies have presented greater obstacles to the 


* In some Frimary Schools not a tenth of the children are American, and, + 
in some of the Higher Schools, the majority are foreigners. 
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common schools of the land, than any other organized 
influence.” — Ep. O. T.] 


‘In many parts of the State, the common schools languish 
in consequeuce of the. patronage given to academies and 
private schools. ‘The former are ‘supported by a moderate 
tax, for the sole benefit of the common and laboring classes. 
While the importance of the means of education for the 
children of these classes is acknowledged, there is no induce- 
ment for the tax-payers, whose children are educated else- 
where, to provide any but the mest ordinary accommodations 
for the common schools. In those places where such prac- 
tice prevails, the school-house is commonly old and dilapi- 
' dated, the seats and desks inconvenient and disfigured, the 
teacher poorly qualified for his task, the manners of the 
pupils rude, and the whole condition of the school such, that 
the children of a refined family would be more injured than 
benefitted by being sent to it. Here the following dilemma 
presents itself. The schools cannot be improved till the 
better families, so called, shall consent to patronize them as 
their own. These families will not consent to send their 
children to the common schools in their present condition. 
No other obstacle to the cause of popular education is so great, 
in the places referred to, as this. Men, who have striven 
for a long course of years to excite an interest in behalf 
of the public schools, have met with this difficulty wherever 
they have gone, and as yet no means of overcoming it have 
been found. ‘There the evil is, unabated by all the efforts 
that have been made, and those who have been most zealous 
in the work are beginning to despond. What, then, remains 
to be done? The system itself must be changed ; it is the 
interest of all classes in the community to unite in changing 
it. Let those who now educate their children at private 
schools, and those who are obliged to educate theirs in the 
common school, if they educate them at all, confer together, 
and unite their influence in the ‘annual town-mecting, to 
bring about, for their mutual benefit, a new state of things. 
Let the schools be graded, and put uuder a good supervision. 
The same money that is now paid for private tuition and for 
board, added to the present amount of school money, would 
be sufficient to make the public schools superior to the best 
private schools. T'eachers of elevated character and refined 
manners could be employed, and a state of morals produced 
in the schools, which would render them as attractive as they 
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have hitherto been repulsive to persons of pure tasie and 
virtuous sentiment. If any are incredulous in respect to this 
statement, let them visit the public schools where the exper- 
iment has been most thoroughly tried, and they will find 
evidence that is irresistible even to the most skeptical. In- 
deed, the public schools have, from their nature, some pecu- 
liar advantages over ordinary academies and private schools. 
As tuition fees are demanded in the latter, fewer persons in 
the town will attend than would do so, if the schools were 
free. If the attendance be small, the income will also be 
small. Hence, none but inferior or inexperienced teachers 
can be supported ; and they will remain but for a short time. 
Even in those instances where there is a board of trustees, 
with moderate funds, inasmuch as the main reliance of the 
school for support must be the money received for tuition, 
there will be much difficulty and thankless labor, and their 
natural attendant, a fluctuating policy, in maintaining it. It 
often happens, that after many attempts and failures to con- 
tinue the school in the ordinary way, the doors of the school- 
house, itself not in the best state of repair, are thrown open 
to individual enterprise, and almost any young man of intel- 
ligence and reputable character, who is disposed to do so, is 
allowed to take the school on his own responsibility. Chil- 
dren of all ages will, of course, be admitted. The advanced 
classes will be but little better instructed than they would be 
in the common school. Suppose, now, this school were to be 
adopted by the town. Children enough, of advanced stand- 
ing, could be transferred from the common school to swell 
the number to any desirable extent. ‘This could easily be 
so organized, and the house so repaired and furnished, as to 
become more attractive than the private school. If the town 
should once embark in the enterprise, its public spirit would 
be aroused, and before a long time the public high school 
would become the pride of the people. When the truly 
republican idea of having the youth of the whole town, or 
State, enjoy advantages of education equal to those hitherto 
enjoyed only by a favored few, takes possession of the public 
mind, the difficulties, which have been named above, will 


all vanish away.” 





God helps those who help themselves. ‘Trust in the 
Lord!” said Cromwell to his soldiers, “ but be sure to keep 


your powder dry.” 
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VAIN WISHES. 


‘“T wish I could get the place of scullion up at the Hall,’’ 
said Peggy Parkes, as she lazily carried a pail of milk to her 
mother’s cottage; “ for, if I could, I should soon get on, but I 
can’t get on here.” 

“ You are not likely to get on anywhere,” cried out her 
mother, tartly ; for she happened to be just behind her as 
she spoke. ‘A pretty scullion you would make, either up 
at the Hall orany where else, creeping and crawling about as 
you do. Give mea girl that has some life in her, and that 
will keep herself clean and tidy.” 

Peggy, in wishing to take on herself the duties of a situa- 
tion at the Hall, quite lost sight of the duties she ought to 
have discharged at home: and her mother, while she blamed 
her daughter for her faults, never called to mind that her own 
conduct and example had produced them. 

“T only wish [ was cook,” said Susan Pike, the scullion 
at the Hall; “I would behave better to those below me than 
some people do. Here am I, drudging, and scrubbing, and 
scouring from morning to night, and am thought no more of 
than one that sells matches from door to doer. Who is 
Betty ‘Turner, that she should order me about in the way 
that she does? When I am cook, (and some day, perhaps, I 
may be,) then I will show what may be done: but while I 
wm but a scullion, [ hardly care what I do.” 

Had Susan Pike thought more wisely than she did, she 
would have seen that the most likely way to become cook 
was to behave wellas scullion. ‘To do our duty well in one 
situation is the best proof that we shall discharge it properly 
in another. 

“ Well, to be sure,” said Betty Turner, who was the very 
cook that the scullion so much envied; “I wonder what 
things will come to next! <A housekeeper is not a mistress, 
and she ought to know it; but that is not the case with Mrs. 
Mullins. I only wish I was housekeeper. ‘'T'o sit still, and 
to tell others to work hard, must be a very nice life. Only 
make me housekeeper, and you shall see how I will keep 
all in order.”’ 

Betty Turner was too full of the thought of being a house- 
keeper, to reflect a moment about the manner of her behavior 
to the scullion. True, she had been a scullion herself; but 
that time had passed by, and she was now much more in- 
clined to look forward than backward. 
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‘My mistress forgets that a housekeeper is not a seryant,”’ 
said Mrs. Mullins, tossing her head with no little dignity ; 
for her pride had been sadly wounded by the manner in 
which her mistress had spoken to her. “If I am to be re- 
spected by the domestics and obeyed as I ought to be, respect 
should be paid to me. I want no more than what is reason- 
able. Many housekeepers have been brought up quite as 
well as their mistresses. What if her husband is a squire, 
that is no reason why she shouid forget that I am nota 
servant. I wish I was the mistress here instead of being 
housekeeper, every one in the house, then, should have a 
comfortable place of it.” 

Though so well satisfied herself of the truth of this re- 
rm ik, Mrs? Mullins would have found some difficulty in per- 
suading the cook to believe it; for Betty Turner thought that 
she had made her place any thing but comfortable. 

“If I were the wife off nobleman,” said the Squire’s lady 
at the Hall, alluding to a visitor who had just driven off in 
her carriage, “I hope that I should be a little more generous 
than Lady Mary is. [ hope that I should carry myself less 
proudly to my neighbors, and act with a little more consider- 
ation towards my servants; but so it is with the world. 
Those who are lifted up think ouly about themselves, and 
the comfort of other people is of no consequence. I wish I 
were Lady Mary, if it were only to set an example ; for, 
whatever were my faults, I would be generous, affable to 
others, and kind to my servants.’ 

Now these very qualities, which she was so ready to prac- 
tise in another position, were those which the people about 
her would have it she did not possess. Very frequently our 
failings are seen by others, though we are blind to them 
ourselves. 

‘ What! another application!” said Lady Mary, as she 
read over a letter requesting her to become a subscriber to a 
benevolent institution. ‘ People seem to imagine that I have 
money at will, and have nothing else to do but to give it 
away. If I were the Queen, hardly could more be expected 
from me. I wish I was the Queen, for. then I would con- 
tribute towards every charity in the land. I should take a 
pleasure in it.” 

Lady Mary gave away so little out of her ample fortune, 
that it is very doubtful if her heart would have been much 
opened had she been made a Queen. 

In this way, Peggy Parkes, Susan the scullion, Betty the 
cook, Mrs. Mullins the housekeeper, the wife of the squire, 
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and Lady Mary, deceived themselves ; foolishly supposing 
that in another and a higher position they would act better 
than they did in their own. ‘There is hardly a greater error 
or a more common mistake than this in the world, and thou- 
sands have found it out to their cost. It may be regarded as 
a certain rule, to which there are few exceptions, that a care- 
less scullion will not make a careful cook ; that a bad servant 
will never make a good mistress ; and that a titled lady with 
a covetous disposition would not become a whit the more 
generous, were she to be a crowned Queen. ‘To be thank- 
ful for little, is the way to have much; and faithfully to 
discharge the duties of the position in which we are, is the 
best preparation for one of a higher kind. — (London) Child’s 

Companion. 





YOUMAN’S CHART OF CHEMISTRY. 


This is a successful attempt to exhibit to the eye the ele- 
mentary principles of Chemistry. The Simple Bodies are 
represented by a column of squares of different stzes accord- 
ing to their relative weight, and of different colors, that they 
may be easily distinguished. In a second column, are ranged 
the Primary Compounds, represented by as many squares of 
each simple as compose them, a line being drawn from each 
simple body to the compound into which it enters. In a 
third column, the different Salts are exhibited by the proper 
proportion of simple squares. The principal Minerals are 
represented in a fourth column, by as many squares of each 
simple body as enter into their composition ; and, in a fifth 
column, the elements of Organic Compounds, animal and veg- 
etable, are represented in the same way, and their composition 
is at one glance seen by the eye. 

We consider the Chart a great simplification of a somewhat 
confused subject, and we welcome it as another successful 
attempt not only to simplify truth, but to fix it in the mind by 
the assistance of the eye. If we were called to teach the ele- 
ments of Chemistry in a school-room, we should be very 
unwilling to lose the valuable assistance of this ingenious 
Chart. A Key accompanies the Chart, and the mechanical 
part of the work is well executed. 


Published | by yf Fitz, Hobbs § Co., 120 Wataddin St, , Bos 
ton, to whom all remade should be made, free of expense. 
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